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came the basis of peace negotiations: (1) substitution of a European guarantee for the Russian protectorate over Moldavia, Wallachia, and Serbia; (2) freedom of navigation of the Danube; (3) revision of the Straits convention of 1841; (4) abandonment of the Russian claim to protect Orthodox Christians in Turkey and the substitution for it, by the five Powers, of a collective guarantee of Christians, irrespective of denomination. These proposals were at once communicated by Buol to St. Petersburg, but it was not until November that military reverses and the deterioration of the domestic situation forced Nicholas to accept them as a basis for negotiations. Meanwhile Austria had concluded with-the western Powers a treaty of alliance (December 2, 1854, N.S.) which, however, did not impose upon her the obligation to participate in offensive operations against Russia. The hope of a speedy termination of the war, which had been raised by the death of Nicholas (February, 1855), came to naught when the Russian representative in Vienna, Prince Alexander Gorchakov, would not consent to the naval limitation on which the allies insisted. The war dragged on for another ten months, the Russians refusing, even after the fall of Sevastopol in September, to accept the allied terms. It was Austria who broke the deadlock and dealt Russia the final blow. In December, 1855, Vienna presented to St. Petersburg an ultimatum demanding immediate peace negotiations on the basis of the original four points, supplemented by two new conditions: the rectification of the Bessarabian frontier in favor of Moldavia, and the right of the allies to submit to the future peace congress further demands the nature of which was not disclosed. In case of refusal, Austria threatened to proceed at once with warlike measures. Russia was in no position to face a new war, and Frederick William urged Nicholas's successor, Emperor Alexander II, to yield. On January 16, 1856, N.S., the St. Petersburg government signified its acceptance, and a peace congress met in Paris at the end of February.
Nicholas's foreign policy thus ended in a ghastly fiasco. Had the tsar lived to see the end of the war, he might have found some solace in the fact that his arch-enemy Palmerston was bitterly disappointed with the outcome. Palmerston, prime minister since February, 1855, was an advocate of peace with victory. Victory, however, meant to him something different from what it meant to his allies. He wrote to Russell on May 26, 1854, N.S., that to expel Russia from the Danubian principalities "would be only like turning a burglar out* of